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Voice from the Crowd. “ Take ’m ’omE, CaPTIN. 





AT THE WATER JUMP. 





*E’s cot ’ypRopHosia ! ” 








THE COMPLETE INSPECTOR. 


[A resolution was recently carried by the Ayr 
School Board to memorialise the Education 
Department ‘not to send the same inspector 
as the last, because neither the teachers nor 
the children could understand him.” The 
accusation was summed up by one member, 
who said “ he talked most beautiful English.” 


Mr. Puno has great pleasure in 
coming to the assistance of a harassed 
Department, and thinks that the diffi- 
culty would be met by means of a 
vd voce examination to be passed by 
all candidates for inspectorships. The 
specimen subjoined is of course liable 
to modification, as local exigencies may 
demand—an Irish accent for Ireland, a 
Welsh accent for Wales, suggest them- 
selves. Three examiners should prove 
sufficient, and one of them might with 
advantage be conversant with the dia- 
lect. 

First Examiner (to entering candi- 
date). Good day, Mr. Jones. Pray be 
seated. Will you have the goodness to 








answer our questions in the Scottish 
dialect ? 

Mr. Jones (who has crammed in the 
kailyard school for a month). Ou ay. 

Second Examiner. How would you say 
“* attention ” to the children if necessary ? 

Mr. Jones (puzzled and doubtful). 
Hoots? — (corrects himself hastily) — 
a’weel. 

Second Examiner (apparently satis- 
fied). Let us now hear you put a few 
questions to them. 

Mr. Jones (timidly). Aiblins, bairns, 
ah’m thinkin’ ye’ll no ken wha was 
Wotiie WALLACE. 

Third Examiner (encouragingly). 
Very good, Mr. Jones. Pray proceed. 

Mr. Jones. Hoots, gin a body gie ye 
sax bawbees, an’ ye spen twa in a 
puckle sweeties an’ twa in bannocks, 
an’ gin ye len ane—(with growing con- 
fidence)—tho’ yon’s no juist to be 
recommended, ah’m speirin’ hoo many ’ll 
ye hae left forbye ? 

First Examiner. Excellent. (To his 
fellows) They will be able to under- 





stand that, I think. (They nod approval.) 
A little more, if you please. 

Mr. Jones. A’weel, bairns, in the 
kintra o’ Egypt there'll be a reever 
that aince iccan year rins in spate by a 
proveesion o’ nature for the grawin 0’ 
the parritch. Hoo ca’ ye yon? 

Third Examiner. A few words of 
valediction to the master, Mr. Jongs, if 
you please. 

Mr. Jones (gathering himself together 
for a great effort). Hoots, dominie, 
ye’ve a wheen sumphs amang them, 
forbye aiblins ah’m no sayin’ they ’re 
sae ill-spellers, an’ no a’thegither wi’oot 
understaunin’. The deescipline is no 
that ill. Ah’m thinkin’ ye ‘ll hae to be 
biggin a new stair; yon’s gey an’ 
rotten. A’weel ah maun be gangin’. 

[The Examiners confer in low tones. 

First Examiner (putting the final 
decisive question). What, Mr. JONEs, is 
a—ahem !—fush ? 

Mr. Jones (triumphantly). It ll be a 
sawmon, ah’m thinkin’. 

[He retires with all honour and success. 
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THE FLOWING TIDE. 


Fit up the ruby bumper with crusted old Cinque Port! 
Fling wide, O Rye, your nostrils in one delirious snort ! 
Exude, ye Romney Marshes, your world-renowned sloe gin ! 
The Tory hold is shattered, and Hutcmtson is in ! 


Time was within your harbour our merchant fleets would lie 

Until the adjacent ocean withdrew and left you dry ; 

But lo! a Liberal seaquake renews your fallen pride, 

And round your roofs the galleons sweep with the swelling 
tide. 


What though that surge of waters which nothing now can 
staunch 

Last month escaped our notice upon a Chatham branch, 

To-day in hall and hovel, palace and barn and club, 

They freely name your hamlet the Universe’s hub! 


The philosophic Premier, turning a deathly tint, 
On this occasion only perused the evening print ; 
While Broprick, famed in crises for military tact, 
Sent and invited Roserts to read the Riot Act. 


Men saw in JosEPu’s window the light of battle leap ; 
‘Twas said the Duke distinctly stirred in his beauty sleep ; 
And Lone, with less complacence than usual in his eye, 
Threw off a tearful stanza of Muddlin’ through the Rye. 


Nor was the feeling local; all earth sustained a shock ; 
Wall-Street at once recorded a slump in Monroe stock ; 
And Asput, swiftly fearing the weight of England’s hand, 
Composed polite iradés for Aden’s Hinterland. 


The ribald throats of Europe grew on the instant dumb ; 
They felt the hour of England’s efficiency had come: 

And Witaetm K., insisting that Heaven should do its part, 
Ordered the German nation to have his Creed by heart. 


So through the trembling peoples the fame of Rye is blown, 
Of Rye by whom the rotters were met and overthrown ; 

And March is made their symbol, that month of windy shams, 
Since they who came like lions are skipping out like lambs. 


And when the tale of Empire is told in times to be, 

And infants lisp the record of those who ruled the sea, 

Heading the string of heroes whose names refuse to die, 

They ‘ll bracket Witt of Woolwich with Hutcnimson of Rye. 
O. 8. 








PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. I. 


Wuey I was a lad we lived at Peckham, and my old Dad 
used to give me no end of talks about getting on in the 
world. He wasn’t a bad old fellow in his way, though he did 
start as a dissenter and had done a good deal in the praying 
line before he made a bit of money in the hardware business. 
Soon after that, of course, he dropped Chapel-going, and 
when we moved into the new place at Peckham, we were all 
Church folk, and quite as good at the game as any of the 
older hands. Before this, too, we had been a Radical family, 
strong for reform and the ballot and free trade and all that 
sort of mouldy old nonsense, but there was a bit of a quarrel 
at one of the elections, all about somebody getting a job that 
father ought to have had if there hadn’t been corrupt 
influence at work, and father began to see things in their 
true light. Mother and he were invited toa garden party 
at Plantagenet Lodge, the Conservative candidate’s place, 
soon afterwards, and he told Lord Cortenurst how things 
were, and how he had got to think that the prosperity of 
the country was bound up in resistance to reckless and ill- 
considered legislation. Those were his words. I’ve often 





heard him tell the story, and how Lord C. talked to him 
for quite five minutes, though there were lots of people 
about waiting to get in a word, and had assured him that 
those were the kind of sentiments which had made the 
British Empire what it was. 

Well, to return to what father used to say to me: 
“‘ Josnua,” he used to begin, “ you mark my words: it’s 
vulgar people that always go wrong. If you want to make 
your mark in the world it’s no use being vulgar. Look at 
poor old Huynipatt. He’s got plenty of money, and he gets 
his name into one or two good subscription lists, but there 
he stops. The nobs won’t have anything to do with him, 
and he ’ll be nothing but a grocer all his life. The reason 
is, he’s vulgar—much too familiar and free-and-easy with his 
betters, and, of course, they won’t stand it.” And so he 
would run on. I often think of it now that he’s gone, 
and wonder where he got all his ideas from. I remember 
after one of these talks meeting old Hunnratt on the top of 
a bus: “ Halloa, young ’un,” he shouted, “‘ how are shovels 
and tongs going? Pretty brisk, eh?” I thought the 
allusion most indelicate, but I couldn’t stop him. ‘‘ Look 
here, my boy,” he went on, ‘‘I haven’t seen your father 
lately. You tell him, with my compliments—old Tom 
HounniBat’s compliments, remember—that I’ve got a lot of 
prime Stiltons just in, and if he likes to come round he’s 
welcome to take one away with him—but he’s got to come 
round himself, mind you.” 

I didn’t know which way to look, for there was a girl on 
the next seat sniggering in a very silly way, with a dirty 
bit of handkerchief in er hand, and looking at me every 
now and then with her mouth made up to say Stilton. But 
there you are; that was Hunnipate all over. 

The whole thing came back to me the other day when | 
was in one of the Tube lifts. There were three of us in it, 
Rogerson, Prumtey and myself. We had been dining with 
the Lampblackers’ Company at one of their big dinners, 
and very well they ’d done us too. Ptumiey’s due for Prime 
Warden next year, so he made sure of getting the pick of 
everything that was going. Well, we waited a longish time 
in the lift with the gates open, and the lift-man playing with 
a toothpick outside. I said to Piumiey, “Some chaps get 
easy jobs, don’t they? Lifts don’t take much working, and 
going up and down free gratis all day don’t want much 
muscle, especially if you ’re waiting outside half the time.” 

I meant to be sarcastic, for I was tired of waiting. The 
man said nothing, but he gave me a look which showed I'd 
got home, and directly afterwards he came in and began to 
close the gates. While he was doing this and starting us 
he kept talking to himself. I heard him say plainly : 

“’Oo’s got a face like a suet pudden’?” he said. “I 
wonder where ole Suet-face ’as bin ’avin’ ’is bit o’ toast an’ 
water?” 

I couldn’t let this pass, so I took him up at once. 

“Were you addressing those remarks to me?” I asked 
quite calmly. 

‘Well, no, I wasn’t,” he answered, “I was talkin’ to the 
ole cat we keep ’alf way down the shaft—but now I come to 
look at you, I’m blessed if there isn’t somethink about your 
cheeks———” 

“Don’t give me any of your cheek,” I said as quick as 
lightning, “or I'll report you.” 

“ Report away,” said the fellow, “and tell em you met a 
chap as knew a suet face when he saw it. Now then, ’urry 
up, or you "Il never get to Hanwell to-night.” 

And with that he slammed open the gates and let us out. 

Rocerson, I’m sorry to say, was laughing, and so was 
Piumtey. I asked them how they could encourage the man 
in his vulgar insolence, and Prumiey said I began it. I’m 
sorry for the Lampblackers when he comes to be Prime 
Warden. 








——_ 
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HIS CHEF-D’CGEUVRE. 


(For the Westminster Royal Academy.) 


“*THE CONTENTED IRISHMAN’! 


————— 























IT’S A GOOD SUBJECT—BEST THING 
I’VE DONE. IF THIS ISN’T ACCEPTED, WELL, I DON’T KNOW WHAT THEY DO WANT!” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF FATNESS. 

[Dr. Rosrson, in the North American Re- 
view, asks, ‘‘ Why should babies be fat, when 
the children of their pithecoid ancestors must 
have been lean? ... The suicidal swallowing 
capacity of the modern baby is an inheritance 
from the habits of the crawling cave-dweller.” } 


“ Basy boy, whose visage chubby 
Doting mother marvels at, 
Full of health, albeit grubby— 
Why are you so fat ? 


“How unlike your rude forefather— 
Prehistoric, pithecoid ! 
Who with nuts he chanced to gather 
Filled his aching void ; 
“Who, whenever hunger goaded, 
Ate to please the passing mood, 
Nor his stomach overloaded 
With some patent food. 


“No! but later generations 
Come, in which the infant staves 
Hunger off by dint of rations 
Picked up in the caves. 


“Holding future meals in question, 
Grasping all with eager fist,— 
To the mill of his digestion 
Everything is grist. 
“Consequently, you, who follow 
Him in lack of self-control, 
With atavic impulse swallow 
Dirt, and pins and coal.” 
Thus, with sage pedantic chucklings, 
Watching each unwholesome bite, 
Science from the mouth of sucklings 
Still receives new light. 





ei. Cs 
To THEATRE-LOVERS. 


A paper on ‘‘ The Discomforts of Play- 
going” is to be read to the members of 
the O. P. Club on the 29th inst. We 
suggest a few sub-headings in the form 
of queries :— 

Ought the private boxes, with their 
present slantwise or bird’s-eye view of 
about half the stage, to be abolished, or 
should they frankly and squarely face 
the audience, so that their occupants 
could be adequately inspected by each 
possessor of an opera-glass ? 

Should the space now allotted to the 
stalls be reduced by yet another inch, 
so that the seat-holders would be 
wedged into a solid mass, and any 
going out between the Acts for a smoke 
and a drink would thus be rendered 
impossible ? 

Should late arrivals to the more 
fashionable parts of the house be 
accommodated with Standing Room 
Only at the back of the gallery ? 

: Should parties who, through the 
incapability of the architect, the opacity 
of the persons in front of them, or the 
exuberance of feminine head-gear, are 
able to see only 1 or 2 per cent. of the 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
Young Ass. “ Aw—I’M BORED TO DEATH WITH LIFE!” 
She. “ Way Don’? You DO SOMETHING?” 
Young Ass. “ AW—THERE’S NOTHING WORTH DOING THAT I HAVEN'T TRIED.” 


She. “Isn’T THERE? THERE MUST BE. 


TRY AND THINK.” 





show, be charged pro rata, and not the 
full price of the seat ? 

Ought the gods to be regarded as 
the sole arbiters of the fate of a play; 
and does critical infallibility vary in- 
versely with the cost of admission ? 

Would there be less discomfort if 
critics wrote the play, while authors 
managed the theatre and managers 
composed the criticisms ? 








Is any play that was ever written 
worth the inconvenience and unpleasant- 
ness of waiting one or more hours in a 
queue, being marshalled like school- 
children by policemen, fainted against 
by faded females, and exasperated by 
itinerant banjo-men ? 

And lastly, are any of the discomforts 
of playgoing surpassed by that of 
having to sit out a bad production ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue success of his first volume of Froissart’s Modern 
Chronicles (Fisher Unwiy) naturally induces F. C. G. to give 
us more. If possible, perhaps because the effect is more im- 
mediate, the Chronicles of 1902 excel in delight those of 1901. 
There is the same humour, point and appositeness in their 
portrayal of current events. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as usual, is 
irresistible to the facile pencil. He has an added attraction 
in the coming to the front of son Austen, whom F. C. G. 
promises to make as familiar to the Man-in-the-Street as is 
his illustrious father. There are delightful sketches in 
which Lord Rosepery, C.-B., Lord Sattspury, the late Arch- 
bishop of Cantersury, Lord Kircsever, and other political 
personages appear. Not least delightful, and more than 
usually pungent, are the two illustrations from Remount 
Records. One shows an English squire buying from a wily 
Jew scraggy horses for the Army in Africa. In the other 
Sir BiuxpeLt pe Marte protesteth that towel horses would 
have better served the Army. It is hard to say which is 
the more delicious, the expression on the face of Sir 
BLUNDELL, or that conveyed by the towel-horse. My Baronite 
is not in a position to speak of the personal likeness of the 
portrait of “Sir Tosy pe Luce, who has great knowledge of 
affairs of State.” For the rest, beneath a genial mask of 
caricature, living likenesses of public men add greatly to the 
value of the record. 


Mrs. Huon Bett, according to my Occasional Assistant 
Baronite, is a sage lady who moralises as well as SoLomon 
himself. The Minor Moralist (Epwin Arnop), written by 
her, is a volume not to be read lightly, but to ponder 
seriously if it be your wish to acquire “ good manners,” 
to learn how to conduct yourself rationally when you 
reach “middle age,” and to “manage your servants” pro- 
perly at all times. If you obey such a monitor and guide 
to propriety as Mrs. Huecn Bett, you will live long and 
honoured in the land. The best of this series of little lay 
sermons is the one on the art of how to behave when we 
reach what Dante called the mezzo cammino di nostra vita. 
It is not exactly pleasant reading for those whom “the gods 
don’t love—and who dye old,” for Mrs. Bett reminds us 
only too forcibly of the errors and follies of seeking to 
disguise with artificial roses and poudre de Ninon the 
ravages of passing years. 


The Magazine of Art (Cassett & Co.) for March is quite 
up to the high standard to which it has been raised by 
Mr. M. H. Spietmann. Among the many interesting articles, 
all charmingly illustrated, in this number, the brief mono- 
graph on “ Ephraim Lilien,” written by Sotomoy J. Soro- 
won, A.R.A., will offer the greatest attraction to a consider- 
able number of readers. The reproduction in colour of a 
sketch by Bertram Hires, “‘ the armless artist,” is excellent, 
and the story of his artistic career and triumph over appa- 
rently insuperable difficulties is simply and sympathetically 
told. 


The reader of Letters from a Self-made Merchant to his 
Son (Meruven) will not be surprised to learn that it has 
had an enormous sale in the United States, where it first 
saw the light. Mr. Loriwer is instinct with that peculiar, 
inimitable humour we call American, which finds varying 
exposition in the author of the Biglow Papers, Marx Twain, 
and Mr. Dootry. Shrewd insight and common sense abound 
on every page, expression being given after the fashion of 
the making of proverbs. The trees are so full of plums, 
it is impossible to select one and say, “ Here is of the finest.” 
Opening a page at random my Baronite finds written the 
following axiom :—‘It isn’t what a man knows, but what 
he thinks he knows, that he brags about.” When the thing 








is said it is obvious, almost to the point of the commonplace, 
But no one before Mr. Lorwer compressed the truth in go 
small a space with such attractive package. ‘“‘Oxp Moratity” 
died too soon. Had he lived to read this book, which he 
would have done with intense pleasure, there would have 
been fresh salt and savour in the copybook headings with 
which he was wont to admonish the House of Commons. 


Martyr, by Jony Srrance Winter (F. V. Wurte & Co.), is 
a simple story, thoroughly interesting, and admirably told. 
Ars est celare artem. If you may “take the Ghost’s word 
for a thousand pounds,” then for double the money you may 
accept that of Tue Baroy pe Boox-Worws. © 





THE LICENSING MAGISTRATE’S GUIDE AND 
PROHIBITIONIST’S MANUAL. 


Ir is frequently a little difficult for licensing magistrates 
to provide themselves with an adequate reason for refusing 
any particular licence. We have therefore with infinite care 
and research compiled a table of reasonable grounds for 
objection which will render the refusal of any licence an 
easy matter. The objections may be tabulated under three 
headings—the Landlord, the Premises, and the Liquor. 


THE Lanpiorp. 
Description. Ground of Objection. 
Is a highly respectable man. Too good for such a trade. 
Is a disreputable vagabond. Unfit for such a responsibility. 
Runs an air-gun club. Encourages the Jingo spirit. 
Does not rup an air-gunclub. Is lacking in patriotism. 
Has a red nose. Is a secret drunkard. 
Has not a red nose. Must be saved from such a 
possibility. 
Reads Hatt Catne’s novels. _Is evidently mad. 
Does not read Haut Caine’s Fails to encourage literature. 
novels. 
Gives good measure. Encourages drinking. 
Gives bad measure. Robs the public. 
Permits cards and dominoes. Is enticing the young and 
frivolous to his house. 
Prohibits cardsand dominoes. Has turned his house into a 
mere boozing den. 
Is setting traps for the 
“* mealers.” 
Does not supply refresh- Fails to provide for the public 
ments. : convenience. 
Has been convicted of offences An example must be made. 
against the licensing laws. 
Has not been convicted. 


Supplies refreshments. 


Obviously a deceptive hypo- 
crite. 


THe PREMISES. 


Public health will suffer. 

Lack of adequate ventilation. 

Police unable to supervise. 

Police deprived of legitimate 
refreshment. 

Must sell any swill sent them. 

Have not the benefit of the 
supervision of a respectable 
company. 

Clearly a drunkard factory. 

Evidently not required. 


Are draughty. 

Are not draughty. 
Have a back door. 
Have not a back door. 


Are tied to a brewery. 
Are not tied. 


Do a good trade. 
Do a poor trade. 


Tue Beer. 


Is good. A hideous temptation to the 
community. 
Is bad. A public danger. 


Is indifferent. Will never be missed. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SKETCHY INTERVIEWS. 
XII.—Dr. Hans Ricurer. 


An express train to Manchester 
brought us to our destination just in 
time for the Hallé Concert. At the 
close of the first part of the programme 
a message to the famous conductor 
evoked the response that he would be 
glad to see us in the artists’ room. We 
entered, and were cordially greeted by 
the genial chef d’orchestre, who was 
seated at the piano, wearing his good- 
conduct medal. Dr. Ricuter, we need 
hardly remind our readers, is a man of 
massive build, with a full beard, a 
leonine aspect, and an Olympian glance. 
The likeness to Jupiter positively leaps 
to the eye. Grasping our hand with a 
powerful grip, he waved us to a chair 
in 5/4 time, and remarked in a ritmo 





“Seated at the piano, wearing his good-conduct 
medal.” 

di tre battute, ‘‘Wie bist du, meine 

Kénigin?”’ 

“Very well, thank you,” we replied; 
“and how many instruments do you 
really play?” 

‘Only fifteen with impunity,” replied 
the Doctor. ‘I have given up the bass 
tuba and the contrafagotto since my 
last attack of influenza.” 

“Were you very musical as a child ?”’ 

we asked. 
_ “Certainly,” was the answer. ‘ Lead- 
ing strings appealed to me in infancy. 
As a boy I accompanied PicooLomini on 
the piccolo. The only illness I ever con- 
tracted in my youth was Scarlattina, and 
long before [ took to conducting I never 
went out without a band on my hat.” 

“And how do you like Manchester ? 
Does the Ship Canal compare favourably 
with the beautiful blue Danube ?”’ 

Dr. Ricurer returned a somewhat 
evasive reply. 














“The likeness to Jupiter positively leaps to 
the eye.” 


‘* Manchester,” he observed, ‘‘is a 
fine city. Its fogs are second only to 
those of London. My orchestra is 
second to none, and since my arrival 
the number of Viennese Bakeries has 
increased to such an extent that I now 
feel quite at home.” 

** And your plans?” 

“* Well, there is some talk of my con- 
ducting a series of performances of The 
Ring at New Brighton this year, but I 
have stipulated that the name of the 
place shall be first changed to New 
Bayreuthon, and the local authorities 
have not made up their minds. Then 
my duties as President of the Society 





“How many instruments do you really play?” 
“Only fifteen with impunity,” said the Doctor. 





for the Protection of British Composers 
seem likely to occupy a good deal of 
my time. You see, since the invasion 
of Ricnarp Strauss, they have all 
emigrated to Venezuela, and I have 
been asked to arbitrate between them 
and the Venezuelans. That, I fear, 
will involve a journey to South America, 
and I have accordingly purchased a 
Panama hat.”’ 

‘‘Ts it true, Dr. Ricnter, that London 
‘never heard an orchestra’ before the 
visit of the Meiningen band ?”’ 

‘That I cannot say. But Manchester 
certainly did before | came.”’ 

‘Then you have hopes for the future 
of English music ?”’ 

“Certainly! Has not England given 
us SHoo.prep’s Unfurnished Symphony? 





“T generally run twice round St. James's 
Park before breakfast.” 


Is there any other country in the world 
where people study scores so closely or 
compile them more freely? Those of 
the great maestro Randi in particular 
seem to me in complexity and variety 
of resource to be at least equal to those 
of Sousa.” 

‘* And what are your recreations ?”’ 

‘Perhaps my greatest relaxation is 
going to Ballad Concerts to watch the 
expression of Mr. Henry Birv’s face 
when he is accompanying one of the 
superb compositions of STEPHEN ADAMS. 
Mr. Barrie’s Little White Bird is 
nothing to it. When I am in London 
I generally run twice round St. James’s 
Park before breakfast. Here I spend a 
good deal of my leisure in playing with 
my two toy terriers, Fafner and Fasolt, 
who always accompany me to the 
concerts in the Valhall—I mean the 





Freia—the Free Trade Hall.” 
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MY LADY NICOTINE. 

(“A Bill is to be introduced into Parliament for the prevention of 
juvenile smoking, which will render tobacconists liable to be fined if 
they sell tobacco in any shape or form to boys under the age of 
sixteen.”— Westminster Gazette. ] 


’Ere, errand-boys and piper-boys and every gutter-snipe 
Wot knows the consolytion of a cigarette or pipe, 

Ain’t this a crool ’ard stroke 

For hany wukkin’ bloke? 
’Ere’s Parlymint a-syein’ as we ain’t ter git a smoke! 
It’s ollers hinterferin’ wiv its everlastin’ nag, 
But, s’elp me, if it ain’t too much ter tike awye our fag. 


‘Ow can us men stop smokin’? When a biby in me pram 
I tried ter cultivite instead a simple tiste for jam, 
But Baccy seemed ter call 
It ollers does ter all 
Wot ’s learnt ter smoke, like you and me, afore we learnt 
ter crawl. 
And so, when pore ole muvver tried the comforter, you bet, 
She ’d precious soon ter substitoot a farvin’ cigarette. 


Nah, can the nigger chinge ’is skin? In corse ’e carn’t, 
and wot ’s 
The good of arskin’ lepers for ter chinge their ugly spots ? 
It’s jest a bit too lite 
Ter struggle wiv yer fite— 
‘Ow can yer chinge yer ’abits when yer 've reached the ige 
of ite? 
And if the Dook ’as ’is cigar, the wukkin’ man ’is shag, 
Be sure the errand-boy ’ll see as ‘ow ’e gets ’is fag. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING CANDID. 


Reavers of Mr. Punch’s Dramatic Sequels knew just what 
to expect from Mr. Sr. Jonny Hanxin’s delightful gift of 
irony when they went to see his play, The Two Mr. 
Wetherbys, performed before the Stage Society. It is a 
comedy of not very original action, but most fresh and 
piquant in dialogue. The lot of Mr. James Wetherby is 
cast in a colourless suburban interior, rendered intolerable 
to a man of innocently carnal tastes by fear of the wife 
whom he adores, and by the paralysing importunity of her 
relations, whom he detests. Into this milieu, redolent of 
that heinous kind of hypocrisy which pretends to be at a 
missionary meeting when it is actually playing Bridge at 
the club, enters brother Richard, the other Mr. Wetherby, 
bringing with him a cool draught of seductive candour. 
He, too, had been invited to barter his freedom for a mess 
of potage & deux, but by the simple process of acknow- 
ledging his escapades and jumping readily at his wife’s 
demand for a separation he is now at large, with no worse 
shackles than the obligation, named in the deed, of meeting 
his wife once a year. At the first of these annual interviews, 
arranged to take place at the house of brother James, he 
displays a breezy indifference, tempered by genial 
camaraderie, which is greatly resented by the wife, already 
weary of a position that has “all the disadvantages and 
none of the compensations of widowhood,” A really 
excellent scene. 

In the Second Act James Wetherby, divided as to his 
soul between envy of his brother’s chartered course of 
candour, and horror of a domestic embroi!ment, is only 
arrested on the devious paths of hypocrisy by the accident 
of a discovered music-hall programme, which reveals to his 
indignant wife the objective of his evening’s excursion. 
His case is not immediately assisted by the sudden truth- 
fulness with which, in a moment of expansion inspired by 
his brother, he voluntarily exposes his past career of decep- 


tion. His wife promptly arranges to leave him. Richard, who 
has hitherto been the serpent in this rather stuffy Paradise, 
now employs the entr’acte in changing into a veritable god 
out of a machine. Instructed by his own wife’s experience in 
the matter of their separation, he sketches, with a charmingly 
impersonal detachment, the gloomy outlook of a woman 
who deliberately absents herself from conjugal felicity. His 
tact brings about a reconciliation, and James returns to an 
Eden thoroughly aired and purged of relations-in-law. 

I suppose that Richard must have been moved by his 
own eloquence, or the fear of seeming illogical; otherwise 
[ cannot understand what induced him to follow the advice 
which he had invented out of mere altruism and take 
back his wife, that very thorny rose, to his bosom. 

Mr. Hankin’s play reminds one of the definition of the 
globe in the elementary geographies. It is like an orange, 
a little flat at each pole. But all the rest is nice and round 
and full of good stuff. 

The interpretation was in good hands. Mr. Nye Cuarr as 
Richard was admirable in by-play, and Mr. A. E. Grorce 
was something more than conscientious in the much less 
easy part of James. Mr. Eanig, in the réle of a poor 
relation, sodden as an old sponge, and with a penchant for 
vicarious philanthropy, showed a diverting humour. A 
notable characteristic of all the players was their right 
sense of values—a quality so rarely to be found on the 
regular stage. No one attempted to dominate the scene 
at the wrong time, or obscure the less important parts by 
the obtrusion of his own personality. 

A Youne Sracer. 





DE JINGO MORTUO. 
A Fragment. 


Frou babyhood, for one-and-twenty years 
Beloved by all who knew him, in the Zoo 

He lived (and might have died) a blameless life 
On nuts and buns. But ah! "Twas not to be. 
Not for his blamelessness could he escape 

The common doom of all the ‘‘ biggest” things-— 
The almighty dollar stretched its tentacles 
Across the herring-pond and roped him in. 
They broke his mighty heart; he would not eat. 
For sixty hours* on end he trumpeted 

(Oh, Sousa, what a golden chance was here!), 
And murdered sleep, till on the afternoon 

Of March the twelfth he died. Oh, fatal date— 
Just three days short of that pale Ides of March 
When Cxsar perished—a.p. IV. Id. Mart. 

They wrapped him (doubtless) in the Stars and Stripes. 
They hoisted up a derrick and they hove 
His body overboard ; and all that day 
Six tons of Jingo floated on the deep. 

Bang went eight thousand golden sovereigns, 
And rather more than thirteen thousand pounds 
Avoirdupois—which, if you work it out 

By simple rule of three, makes elephants 

Eleven and eleven pence a pound, 

Twelve times the price of honest British beef— 
Butchered to make a Yankee holiday. 

Yet one word more. For him, he sleeps in peace, 
He, who out-Jumboed Jumbo in our hearts. 
But—mark the writing on the Party-wall— 

“ Our Joe returns: our Jingo is no more.” 
Does that perhaps, like Woolwich and like Rye, 
Suggest that Jingo Governments may die? 


® There seems to be some doubt about the actual length of this 
concert. A northern provincial paper says, “ He trumpeted for 66 years 





prior to his demise.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE are authorised to deny the report 
that Mr. Henry Artuur Jones will take 
the chair at the annual dinner of the 
London Association of Correctors of the 
Press to be held on the 28th inst. 

Mr. Broprick has stated that he 
approves of drunkards and men of low 
character being kept out of the Army, 
but he will not lay down rules which 
would debar young fellows from being 
enlisted by reason, perhaps, of imperti- 
nence to their late masters. The War 
Minister, it is understood, is desirous of 
leaving it open to Mr. Beoxerr and Mr. 
Wixston Cuurcaitt to take the Kina’s 
Shilling. 








There is much grumbling among 
officers at the ~ 0 changing of 
uniforms, and Sir ois JEUNE has 
been led to make some strong remarks 
on the epidemic of military suits. 





Mr. Batrour’s great feat of hand- 
shaking at the banquet to Metropolitan 
Conservatives last week attracted uni- 
versal attention, but it is whispered that, 
since Rye, it is not only hands that are 
shaking in the Conservative Party. 





Curiously enough the Prime Minister 
himself acknowledged that the present 
Government has nm an indifferent 
one. In replying to a trade deputation 
which accused Linendien Justices of 
unfair confiscation of property, he said 
that the Government would not remain 
indifferent. 


Fortunately we still have a man to 
stand by us in our hour of need. Mr. 
Wartaker Wricat has declared to an 
interviewer that he hat no intention of 
abandoning England. 





The same financier has also announced 
that he does not owe a penny to anyone. 
No one had suggested that that was 
the figure. 


The Kaiser has decided to reform his 


language. 








The Poet Laureate, who has so often 
caused pain, is now to help to alleviate it. 
His play, Flodden Field, is to be per- 
formed in aid of Guy’s Hospital. 

The production, it must be under- 
stood, is to be purely a matter of charity. 

Forty years ago a Camberwell woman 
ran into her knee a needle which has 
just emerged from her right shoulder. 
For some time past she had suffered 
acutely from stitch in the side. 


\ 
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" HE WOULD HAVE SAID.” 
A beautiful stroke missed! A favourite club broken! No words to bring relief! 








men to wear gayer attire. It is an| pleasant to record the promptitude of 
undoubted fact that, with the spread of Sir Repvers Buuer in awarding honours 





teetotalism, the one bright spot about a 
man is tending to disappear. 





From Germany comes a new cure for 
insomnia. The patient must first stand 
upright, slowly raise the arms till they 
are above the head, then bring them 
forward and down again, at the same 
time bending the body till the finger- 
tips almost touch the ground. His 
head will now be hanging downwards 
and his body bent limply in two. Sleep 
will then ensue. 





REWARDS WHILE you waiT.—At a time 


when much criticism is being passed on . . 


the War Office for their delay in dis- 


for ambulance work in the field. ‘In 
'the afternoon,” says the Northern Daily 
Mail, “he kicked off at the Batley foot- 
ball match, and in the evening presented 
medallions and certificates to the local 
ambulance brigade.” 





’ 


A Cuericat “ Murrin Scrawste.’’——The 
Daily Chronicle, reporting Sir Hexnry 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S speech at Leeds, 
quotes him as follows: ‘Their (the 
Tories’) opposition to Home Rule is 
breaking down before our very eyes. 
(Cheers.) It received the deadliest blow 
out during last autumn when the Irish 
. came to the rescue of... the 
bench of Bishops. (Laughter.)”’ 
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She. “It’s REALLY WONDERFUL HOW THIS PART OF THE WORLD stits OLp Peror.e! 
MONTH.” 


He. “ Rear! 


ALMOST A—WHAT-D'YE-CALL-IT ?—A NoNENTITY, DoN’r You KNuw!” 
’ 


THERE ’s MY GRANDFATHER, HE’S EIGHTY-NINE NEXT 








LITTLE FARCES FOR THE FORCES. 
IV.—On tHe Eve or Battie (1923 a.p.). 


The Scene is the interior of the tent of 
the Commander of the British 
Forces the evening before a great 
battle. The veteran Field Marshal 
Professor Smirn, F.R.S., F.R.G.S.., 
M.O.M., &c., &e., sits in consulta- 
tion with the Chief of his Staff. A 
map is spread out before them. 

Field Marshal (his finger on the map). 
A deep study of the strategy of Xeno- 
phon inclines me to believe that here 
will be the turning point of the battle. 

[He quotes a few sentences of Greek. 

Staff Officer purrs sympathetically. 

Chief of the Staff. I should not 
depend too much, Sir, on the reverence 
of our adversary for the classics. He is 
a shockingly uneducated person, I am 
told, and has a way of doing unexpected 
things out of his own head. 

Field Marshal. And it is against such 
aman that 1 must pit this intellectual 
army, Officered almost entirely by 
“honours men.” Mere “pass men” 
would have sufficed for so contemptible 
an adversary. The Cavalry will of 
course cover the advance ? 

Chief of the Staff. The learned Doctor 
Grottus, their commander, has occupied 





their time so thoroughly with his 
lectures on the parabolic flight of the 
bullet, on the laws of muzzle-velocity 
and gravitation, and on the expanding 
powers of the powders of all the Euro- 
pean Powers, that they have a really 
excellent theoretical acquaintance with 
their new weapon, the latest rifle, but 
have not had time to study equitation. 
Two of their squadron leaders were 
“double-firsts ’ in theology and music. 

Field Marshal. Then we will use the 
cavalry as a reserve of infantry. What 
troops hold this wood ? 

Chief of the Staff. A northern Regi- 
ment. Their officers mostly went up to 
Durham, not brilliant scholars but well 
grounded—very well grounded. 

Field Marshal (brightening up). Order 
them to entrench themselves where they 
are. What Regiment lies by this stream ? 

Chief of the Staff. The Cambridge 
men, Sir. 

Field Marshal. Ah! my quick calcu- 
lators. My gallant lads for whom the 
binomial theorem and the differential 
calculus have no terrors. Send those of 
their officers who are Wranglers over to 
parley with the enemy, and try and find 
a bridge—scientific, you know, and with 
low points—for the occupation of the 
others. 





Chief of the Staff. The Oxford Guards 
are here, Sir, by the chapel. 

Field Marshal. A splendid corps! 
Every officer a Fellow of his College. 
Great scholars and: most retiring men. 
Let them form the rear guard. What 
corps holds the inn ? 

Chief of the Staff. The College Green 
Rifles. 

Field Marshal. Trinity, Dublin, of 
course. Fine English scholars, but with 
too much push. We mustn’t place them 
before the Oxford men. Put them on 
fatigue duty, and let them employ their 
push on the waggons. 

Chief of the Staff. What Regiments 
shall we detail for the attack ? 

Field Marshal. None of our crank— 
I mean, crack—officers must be sacri- 
ficed ; great learning deserves immorta- 
lity. Order up some of the quite 
ordinary Regiments officered by mere 
Sandhurst men. 





WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE! — The 
Westminster Gazette man, reporting Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to the City on Friday 
last, in noting the presence of celebrities, 
said, ‘‘The Duke of Drvonsuire, who 
was one of the early arrivals.” The 





Duke, early! Strange, most strange! 
What dces this portend ? 
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NONE SO BLIND,” &e. 
Ricut Hon. Sr. J. Br-pr-ck (Gardener in Government Conservatory). ‘I SAY! THIS IS A BIT TOO THICK! 
THE GUV’NOR HAS BEEN AND GOT HIMSELF DISLIKED !” 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XIX.—Parternirty. 


A vENsE yellow almost impenetrable 
fog. It is close on midnight; the 
bridge is to all appearances deserted, 
save for a party of homegoing revellers 
singing the latest pantomime song, who 
have just passed me to fade away next 
moment into mere voices in the 
obscurity. Leaning over the parapet I 
gaze with aching eyes into the dark 
void, somewhere beyond which the 
hungry river is moving on in awful 
silence. The pantomime chorus in the 
distance grows muffled and feeble, then 
expires. I am alone in Infinity. 

A shout from below, but whether 
from the river or the bank I cannot tell. 
The shout is repeated again and again. 
I turn and hasten towards the end of 
the bridge, then grope my way through 
two posts that suddenly rise up out of 
the fog before me, and down a steep 
slope towards the towpath. The shout- 
ing grows louder, and resolves itself 
into something approaching intelligi- 
bility. 

“ Hi-i-i! Urray urra-a-ay! Hi-i-i-i-i!” 

I draw nearer. The shouting swells 
to a roar. The next moment a dark 
figure looms out of the fog—the figure 
of a man leaning against the fence at 
the side of the towpath, with one arm 
hitched round the top rail, and yelling 
at the top of his voice. Suddenly he 
sees me and desists. 

“Oller, boys,” he remarks explana- 
torily. 

“Ts 
inquire. 

“Oller, boys,” he repeats, giving his 
arm a further hitch round the rail, 
“earn yer livin’ an’ ’oll-er! Hi-i-i! 
"Urra-a-ay !” 

He pauses and gazes at me jubilantly. 

““Thet ’s it,” he observes, “‘ not in a 
‘arf ’arnce wye. arn yer livin’. 
‘Oll-er! Hi-i-i! "Urray! "Urra-a-ay!” 

He desists again breathlessly. 

“Has War or Peace or something 
been declared ?” I venture to inquire. 

He regards me hazily. 

‘Buful boy,” he remarks. 

I hesitate to accept the compliment, 
and look at him interrogatively. 

‘* Buful boy,” he repeats. 


there anything wrong?” I 


“‘ Nimium ne crede colori,” I suggest. 
“Not ’arf,” he responds. ‘“1’m a 


fawther.” 

I congratulate him. 

““A fawther,” he repeats. 
boy. Mine an’ my wife’s.” 

I congratulate him again. He grasps 
my hand. 

“You ’re one o’ the right sort,” he 
observes, “‘not one o’ them—one 0’ 
those——” 

He expectorates with an _ infinite 
disgust for the vague class in question. 


** Buful 








“Pare ma- “a 


NOT A BAD JUDGE OF THE MARKET. 


Benevolent Old Gent (to Newsboy, who is eagerly devouring the contents of the latest edition). 
“WaT ARE YOU DOING, my Boy?” 
Sharp Urchin. “ Piease, Sir, I’M LOOKING OUT TO SEE IF THERE ’S ANYTHING ‘SpESHAL’ SENSA- 
TIONAL. ’Cos IF sO, I MAY BE ABLE @O RAISE My Prices!” 














“Tell yer wot it is,” he observes. 
“T’m a fawther—buful boy, an’ I’m 
goin’ ter cellar——” 

He pauses, apparently in difficulties 
of some kind, then resumes again. 

“‘Buful boy, an’ I’m goin’ ter—ter 
cellar——” 

“‘ Aren’t you confusing the gender?” 
I venture. 

“Cellarbrathoccasion,” he says rapidly. 
** Mynasejohnwhite.” 

He eyes me with solemnity and 
importance. 

“Joun Waite my name is,” he 
repeats, obviously conscious of the 
sensation he is about to create, ‘‘an’ I 
live in London.” 

I am duly impressed. He laughs in 
exultant glee. 

“An’ I’m a bricklayer,” he adds 
triumphantly. 

I murmur astonished plaudits. 

“Jonxy Waite my name is,” he 
repeats, ‘an’ wot’s more I can prove it 
to yer. It’s on my shirt ’ere.” 





He begins to struggle out of one 
sleeve of his coat, his left arm still 
hitched round the railing. 

I endeavour to dissuade him, but 
without success. I glance about me. 
The fog seems to have grown colder 
and denser if anything; above us I can 
just discern the dark shadowy mass 
that is the bridge ; all else is one yellow 
blank. 

“T can give yer proof,” pants my 
friend resolutely between his struggles ; 
‘“‘ver cawn’t ask fer more than thet.— 
Up top o’ the sleeve there— Jonny 
Ware.” 

“* Ah, I see,” I declare. 

He pauses suddenly and looks at me 
narrowly. 

‘**No yer don’t,” he states, ‘‘ becos’ 
it ain’t light enough. I’m goin’ ter 
prove it to yer. Give us a metch.” 

I produce a box, and he strikes a 
match with difficulty. 

‘There nar yer can see it,” he says, 
holding the match so that it sheds a 
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glow on my boots, ‘‘at the top o’ the| 


sleeve there.”’ 

‘‘Dear me,” I exclaim, not without 
apprehension, ‘‘ so it is.” 

Honour is satisfied. He throws away 
the match, and proceeds to struggle into 
his coat-sleeve again. 

‘‘ Jonny Wurre,” he repeats with satis- 
faction. ‘‘An’ wot’s more, if you'll 
wait while I go dahn ter the Broadwye, 
[ can bring yer still more convincin’ 
yroof.”” 

With difficulty I convince him that 
this is not really necessary. He becomes 
meditative. 

“Tork abaht Frep Sumer,” he 
observes with an infinite disgust, 
‘‘why, I cud eat more bricks ’n ’e cud 
stack.” 

He glares at me aggressively. I 
assure him earnestly of the low opinion 
I have conceived of the said Mr. Smiter, 
and prepare to go. He detains me by 
the arm. 

‘My wife ’s a treasure,” he informs 
me. 

I suggest that he return to the 
treasure without delay. He pays no 
attention. 

‘The best o’ women,” he continues. 
‘‘She’s somethin’ like a wife, she is. 
If she wasn’t I’d—I’d knock ’er 
bloomin’ ’ead orf.” 

Suddenly he is struck by a brilliant 
idea. 

“T’ll go’ome an’ knock it orf this 
minute,” he declares. 

He makes a move, but some spirit 
seems to restrain his feet. He hitches 
his arm round the railing again. 

“Tork abaht Frep Swmer——” he 
begins. 

The cold and fog are getting too 
much for me. Mindful of the unseen 
river beyond I suggest that he accom- 
pany me as far as the bridge. 

‘“‘T’m goin’ ter stay where I am,” he 
states emphatically. 

I use all my powers of persuasion. 
He becomes menacing. 

“Oo yer gittin’ at?” he demands. 
“T’m a fawther I am, an’ I’m goin’ 
ter stay ‘ere an’ ‘oller. Earn yer livin’, 
‘Oll-er! Hi-i-i! ’Urray! ’Urra- 
a-a-ay !”” 

Unable to prevail I make my departure 
up the slope, and through the wooden 
posts on to the bridge. The yelling 
from the towpath continues intermit- 
tently. I look back; nothing is to be 
seen but fog. Halfway across the bridge 
a bright ray of light suddenly pene- 
trates the fog in front of me. It isa 
policeman with a lantern. I answer 
his questions and he moves on towards 
the towpath. Fainter and fainter as I 
advance comes the voice of the proud 
father from the fog behind. 


boys. 





“’Oller, boys, earn yer livin’ an’ 
‘oll-er! Hi-i-i! "Urra-a-ay!” 


OF BARBARA. 


(Lines suggested on reading a Lady’s 
Paper.) 


Is she then old or young in years? 

More stately, daintier than her peers ? 

Sprightly and fair, or dark, demure? 

Of one thing only we are sure: 

Cast in a different mould is she 

From other maids—if maid she be— 
This Barpara. 


When serious doubts our path oppress 
In life, love, etiquette, or dress ; 
In cookery, religion, sport, 
In choice of holiday-resort : 
Enfin, in matters small or large, 
Advice is given, free of charge, 

By Barpara. 


What “ Movusie”’ should to “ H.”’ reply ; 
When “Peart” may don her gloves— 
and why ; 

How “J.’’ will lessen, “ L.’’ repair 
The growth or waste of flesh or hair :— 
With every hope of certain aid 
All troubles may be safely laid 

On Barpara. 


But most one feels, when dull despair 

Comes, and the soul is sick with care ; 

When other friends are fallen away, 

And all the world looks lone and grey : 

There beats in perfect counterpart 

One heart—the great responsive heart 
Of Barpara. 





EXTRACTS FROM FOOTBALL REPORTS. 
I.—O.p Srv1e. 

‘‘Waen the game had lasted about 
an hour, and each side had scored two 
goals, there was a keen fight for the 
winning goal. The Scots Foresters 
took the ,ball down to the South End 
goal, but Benron missed the kick and 
Tomi cleared. The South End team 
made a good run after this, and Tomson 
kicked the ball into the goal, but as he 
was ‘offside,’ it did not count. For 
some time the ball was kept pretty 
much in the middle of the ground, but 
at last Griason ran through the South 
End ranks, and got the ball well in 
front of the goal. Being hindered by 
the opposing backs, however, he had to 
give time for the players to run up from 
all parts of the ground, and a short, 
sharp struggle took place. No one 
knew quite how, but the ball at last 
went through, and so the Scots Forest 
team secured their third goal. There 
was no more scoring, and the Scots won 
by three goals to two.” 


Il.—New Srv ze. 
(Adapted to the same incident.) 
“The game had now been in pro- 
gress for a full hour, and as there were 


barely thirty minutes left for play, and 
the record stood ‘two-all,’ each side 





put forth efforts compared with \hich 
the labours of Hercules were puny and 
infantile diversions, the object being 
the gaining of the winning point. The 
Foresters rushed away with what ap- 
peared to be absolutely irresistible force 
and momentum, and with the leather 
well in hand—or rather at foot— 
swooped down upon the fold like a 
pack of hungry wolves, or the Assyrians 
of SENNACHERIB as described by Byron. 
But alas! Benton in his excitement 
failed to judge aright the relative posi- 
tions of his pedal extremities and the 
sphere, with the result that it trundled 
away towards Tomin instead of itinera- 
ting to Insxirp, who was waiting to 
guide it gracefully between the goal 
posts. As a result the South Enders 
got possession of the bubble, swept like 
an equatorial tornado across the field, 
pans the opposing woodmen or 
rushing them aside like stubble, till 
Tomson sent in a beauty which eluded 
the watchfulness of the Verderers’ cus- 
todian and landed in the net. The 
Ref, however, had a word to say, and 
that combination of letters was ‘ offside.’ 
So the Enders’ jubilation was ended and 
the Scots’ danger was scotched. In the 
final stage of the contest, Gricson car- 
ried the pilule through the astonished 
array opposed to him, and deposited his 
charge magnificently in front of the 
sacred enclosure, but a temporary hesi- 
tation gave the meridionals time to 
recover themselves and flock around 
him in defence of their cherished 
citadel. At last, however, a shout rent 
the heavens, and announced to a waiting 
world that the result of a lively scrim- 
mage in front of goal was that the pellet 
had found its way past the guardian of 
the South, and given the Scottish repre- 
sentatives of Rosin Hoop the coveted 
lead. Thus did the Cock of the North 
once more evidence his superiority over 
the fowl from warmer latitudes, and 
gain the right to crow over a glorious 
and well-deserved victory.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Getting Round the Globe. By WuitaKER 
Wricat, author of ‘‘ America as a Health 
Resort,” ‘‘The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Browne,” ‘ Directors I Have 
Known,”’ ‘‘ Detectives who Have Known 
Me,” ‘‘ Fables of Finance,” &c. 

Men of Action: Charles Henry Strutt. 
By H. 8S. H. Cavennisn, author of 
‘Religious Beliefs of Patagonia,’’ and 
of a paper on “ Spirits Above Proof,”’ 
published among the Transactions of 
the Chemico-Psychical Association. 

The Admirable Barrie: a Fantasy. 
By Witutaw Cricatoy, author of ‘ Senti- 
mental Sweeny,” “‘ The Licensing Pro- 
blem in London,’ and many other 
works. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 16. 
—Don José back again, bringing his 
sheaves with him. Had his ups and 
downs of favour and disfavour with the 
public. To-day, on return from South 





A Leapine Missionary. 


Just home from his “ mission.” 
“This taxation (against polygamy) was 
suggested by a leading missionary.”—WMr. 
Chamberlain’s Speech. 


Africa, scores high water-mark of popu- 
larity. Not long ago new diplomacy in 
disrepute. Don José as its principal 
exponent, if not its actual inventor, 
reviled. The latest development of new 
diplomacy—the Minister in charge of a 
problem of far-reaching interest wending 
his way by sea and land to study it on 
the spot—struck a chord of approbation 
in the breast of an essentially business- 
like people. It was positively bringing 
to bear upon the affairs of the Nation 
elementary principles that would animate 
a private firm of traders in the direction 
of their own affairs. 

Innovation startling enough to stir 
in their graves Cabinet Ministers of 
yester year. Even living Permanent 
Secretaries shake their heads in ominous 
doubt. Where’s this thing going to 
end? If vulgar business principles, 
suitable for banks, great shipping com- 
panies, or the firms of merchant princes, 
once gain footing in Downing Street, 
what is to become of the country ? 

However, sufficient to the day is the 
innovation thereof. It really seems as 
if Dox Jos#’s mission to South Africa 
had been productive of good. Certainly 
no harm done beyond the danger hinted 





at of the example spreading — say 
SELBORNE, cutting off his beard and 
moustache, shipping before the mast of 
an armed cruiser (if it has sucha thing), 
studying state of Navy from that per- 
spective. Or of Carnot Broprick dis- 
guising himself in civilian dress, enlist- 
ing in an Army Corps and observing 
how it works in wet weather on Salis- 
bury Plain. 

Entering the House this afternoon 
Don José was hailed with ringing cheer 
from the side which in Aston Park Riot 
days howled at him with at least equal 
vigour. Applause was echo of that 
which shouted Farewell when, three 
weeks ago, he left Cape Town, and was 
answered at Southampton on his arrival. 
Earlier friends and companions dear on 
Liberal benches did not join in demon- 
stration. But not to be outdone in 
complimentary appreciation. For Don 
Jos&’s special benefit saved up Crooks, 
the latest product of Royal Arsenal’s 
workshops extolled to-night by ARNoLpD 
Forster on introducing Navy Estimates. 

In accordance with ordinary usage 
the new Woolwich Infant would have 
been dragged across Palace Yard last 
Friday, and placed in position on the 
kopje to the left of the Speaker com- 
manding Treasury Bench. But Don 
José would be so glad to be present at 
introduction of a man who had accom- 
plished a transfer of six thousand votes 
to the detriment of the Government. 
By hooks or by Crooxs his pleasure 
must be gratified. So the Woolwich 
Infant was kept back, and this afternoon 
Opposition had their bout of cheering 
as he was trundled up to the Table to 
take the Oath. 

Nothing suggestive of skeleton in 
personal appearance of Mr. Crooxs. On 
the contrary, for British workman in 
time of exceptional distress, he is 
decidedly plump. It was the MEMBER 





“THE Wootwicn INFant.” 


(Mr. W-Il Cr-ks.) 


“Nothing suggestive of skeleton in 
Mr. Crooks.” 





ror SarK whom I heard murmuring 
quotation from famous passage in a 
speech delivered in days of sin. 

“He performs in the Liberal Party 








Tue Victor. 


Not one’s usual idea of a Rye face. 


(Dr. C. F. H-tch-ns-n.) 


the useful part of the skeleton at 
Egyptian feasts. He is there to repress 
our enthusiasm and to moderate our 
io "hig 
. Thus Don Jos#, talking about Joxm 
in the hearing of a delighted audience 
gathered at Trowbridge on an October 
day more than seventeen years sped. 
There’s nothing new under the sun. 
Here’s the skeleton, in another form, 
with application to another party, at 
its old work. 

Business done.— In Committee on 
Naval Estimates. 


Tuesday night. — Something really 
terrifying in the way Car’eN Tommy 
Bow es to-night flung himself on Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury. Been 
comparatively quiescent since he last 
demolished what was left of Sroretary 
or State ror War. Interval of Sabbath 
rest, instead of soothing the old salt, 
has caused the patriotic blood to surge 
through imperialistic veins with fresh 
energy. 

This afternoon, in Committee of 
Supply, came on excess vote of seventy- 
seven pounds fifteen and fivepence for 
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“Cap’en Tommy Bowles flung himself on Financial Secretary to the Treasury.” 
(Mr. T. G-bs-n B-wl-s and Mr. H-y-s F-sh-r.) 


National Art Gallery of Ireland. Chair- 
man submitted proposal; was proceed- 
ing to declare the “‘ Ayes” had it, when 
up gat the Cap’en and in quarter-deck 
voice declared it ‘‘ perfectly scandalous ” 
that Financial Secretary should attempt 
to smuggle the vote through without 
word of explanation. 

Hayes Fisper, trembling in every 
limb, rose to explain. A delightful 
story he told, flooding with light 
obscure working of British Constitu- 
tion. Itseems that the Director of Irish 
National Art Gallery, an admirable 
judge of the value of figures whether 
in statuary or painting, cannot bring 
himself to practical dealing with them 
when they represent pounds, shillings 
and pence. According to Hayes Fisner, 
the Treasury and the Auditor General 
have through revolving years been 
beseeching him to send in his little 
account. Always he has murmured, 
“Marana, Mafiana.”’ To-morrow came, 
but no statement of account. 








He has been sat upon by various sub- 
Committees, and nothing squeezed out 
of him. Arraur Hayrer told with tears in 
his voice how, only last week, Committee 
on Public Accounts spent precious hour 
in going through the business. They 
concluded with the usual remonstrance. 
For years remonstrance has rained 
upon the Director, with fructifying 
result in all directions save that of his 
little bill. Hayes Fisner, varying his des- 
pondency with note of triumph, informed 
sympathetic Committee of resolution 
finally come to at Treasury. Director 
is to have one more chance. If in 
coming financial year he doesn’t make 
up accounts of his Department, a 
Treasury clerk will be turned on to do 
the work, and he will be left to his 
pictures, his sculptures, and any ancient 
Irish treasure trove he can recover from 
grasping British Museum. 

‘“*Meanwhile,” said the Financial 
Secretary, with satisfaction of a man 


do his duty, he has not failed Mother- 
land, ‘‘the Director has been again 
severely reprimanded.” 

Particulars of the Vote to-day agreed 
to were extracted only after two years’ 
wrestling with the reticent Director, and 
after despatch of successive reprimands 
increasing in weight till of late they 
have, from motives of economy, been 
sent by Parcels Post. 

Once moved to grapple with the 
subject, the much-reprimanded Director 
discloses unsuspected and encouraging 
aptitude for accounting. Observe thie 
precision of his little bill—seventy- 
seven pounds fifteen and fivepence. 
Mr. Mantalini, who had similar con- 
stitutional aversion to accurate account- 
ing combined with unconquerable 
contempt for ‘‘demnition coppers,” 
would certainly have made it seventy- 
seven pounds fifteen and sixpence, or, 
more probably, have merged details in 
presentation of bill for round sum of 
£78. Sir Mantalini of the Irish Art 
Gallery, once he brings himself to the 
point of grappling with figures, will 
have them exact to a penny piece. 
Business done.—Navy Estimates. 


Friday night. — Memper For Sark 
much amused by little whim of police- 
man on duty in octagon hall. 

“Are the Lords still sitting?” Sark 
asked to-night. 

“No, Sir,” said the policeman, drop- 
ping his voice to reverential note. 
‘Their lordships have arisen.”’ 

This subtle suggestion of the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, and a dozen Peers who hap- 
pened to be in their places when thie 
end of the Order Paper was reached, 
being snatched up and carried heaven- 
ward, probably in chariots of fire, is 
delicious. When we poor mortals finish 
our appointed task and go home it is 
curtly said, ‘‘ The Commons are up.” 

“The Lords have arisen.” 

Business done.—Private Members’. 





In a Minor Key. 


Hearty Friend (meeting Operatic Com- 
poser). Hallo, old man, how are you? 
Haven’t seen you for an age! What's 
your latest composition ? 

Impecunious Musician (gloomily). 
With my creditors. 

[‘‘ Exewnt severally.” 





“Ow Tons.’-—Such was the subject 
of Sir W. Crookes’ most recent lecture. 
Were they Spanish? Pickled? Boiled 
or fried? With or without rabbit, 
steak, or shoulder of mutton? They 
were made “visible.” This was hardly 
necessary, as in such a case the evidence 
to the eyes would be less convincing 
than that to the nose. 
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who feels that, England expecting him to 
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INTERNATIONAL LETTERS. 
(Lost between London and Berlin.) 


Lieser Grar Bitow.—Ich bin so ge- 
freut zu sehen dass der Karser hat com- 
mandirt ein simplification in Deutsch. 
Jetzt ich werde sein able zu schreiben 
ganz easily, und nimmer mit der verb 
an der end von der sentence. Das war 
furchtbar. The language ist schlecht 
genug, ohne solche absurdities, wenn 
Sie willen allow mich zu sagen so. 

Bei Jove, ich habe gehabt ein furcht- 
bar Zeit lately, mit Grmson Bowtes, 
Winston CuurcHiLt und die andere alle 
badgerend mich zu einst. Viele Zeite 
ich war ganz angry. Es war genug zu 
machen ein Bursche toll. Ist es nicht 
verdammt impudence on their part zu 
attempt zu teach mich? Ich habe 
gesehen der Deutsch army, so ich weiss 
was ein English army soll zu sein. Es 
war especially irritating weil ich hatte 
gekommen gzuriick von Malta und 
Gibraltar, wo ich ging in ein Mann 
von Krieg, und hatte salutes und 
reviews, und war ganz wie ein Konig, 
oder at least wie ein Viceroy. Ich 
wiirde lieben zu sein ein Viceroy, wie 
Curzon. Haben Sie gehGrt dass ich habe 
some chance of succeeding ihn, wenn 
Batrour hat zu chuck mich aus von der 
War Office? Aber es ist ein secret, so 
sagen nichts herum es. Natiirlich nach 
solch ein swell journey es war disgust- 
ing zu sein heckled by mere ordinary 
common Members of Parliament. 

Ich wiinschte zu haben mein show 
vor CHaMBerRLAIN kam zuriick, weil er 
schneide uns alle hinaus. Ich dachte 
ich konnte arrange dass der Secretary 
fiir Krieg sollte immer haben ein escort 
von cavalry. Denken Sie nicht es 
wiirde sein sehr grand, ich in khaki, 
mit mein beautiful Rot Adler on, in 
ein gilt state carriage mit ein cavalry 
escort? Das ist der Sorte von Ding 
dass ich liebe. Aber wir hatten solch 
ein row dass es war impossible, und 
besides Batrour hates any grandeur or 
state, und liebt ganz shabby clothes 
weil er spielt golf immer. 

Bei der Weg, wenn es sollte happen 
dass ich kann nicht sein Viceroy von 


machen mich Viceroy von Kiao-chau ? 
Ich thue so brauchen zu sein ein Vice- 
roy, mit uniforms zu tragen, und mit 
salutes und reviews jeden Tag. Sehend 
dass ich habe der Rot Adler, und kann 
sprechen Deutsch und schreiben es auch 
mit der verb immer in der Mittel, ich 
bin jetzt halb ein Deutsch official. 
Batrour und die andere fellows sagten 
kein Wort when I accepted der Rot 
Adler—accepted, I jumped at it !—so 
ich bin sicher dass sie wiirden sein ganz 
calm wenn ich ging zu Kiao-chau wie 
der Deut:c1 Viceroy, und people are so 





India, glauben Sie der Kaiser wiirde 








ungrateful, sie wiirden sein probably 
ganz gefreut und fertig zu springen fiir 
Freude. Ich hoffe Siesind wohl. Giitig 


Thr sehr treulich, 
Sr. Jonn Bropricx. 


regards von alle. 


Dear Mr. Broprick,—Received have I 
your high interesting and very pretty 
letter. Put I now always the verb, or 
verbs, at the beginning of the sentence 
in any language in obedience to the 
high to be respected Order of my 
Imperial Master—Magister now, as well 
as Dominus, supreme in syntax as in 
everything. How charming the latin 
language for quotation! Is not the new 
position of verbs difficult in German, 
and even in English? Obey must we 
however always. 

Referring now to your nice letter. 
See you here our difficulty. Begin must 
I another sentence for another verb. 
Produce I therefore short sentences as 
those of your abusing Kretine. How 
much better the longer and beautifuller 
phrases of Germany’s greatest friend 
and only foreign praiser, MAETERLINCK ! 
What a clever long sentence of mine, 
without any verb at all! Practise I 
such constantly in obedience to the 
Imperial Order and for the gratification 
of his Majesty. 

Referring again to your letter. Have 
you cause for complaint in view of the 
acceptance of all yourestimates? Have 
you not your many millions pound for 
the english army? Compare us. 
Opposed by Ricurer and others. Reduced 
have they our estimates for China by 
three millions mark—hundred fifty 
thousand pound. 

Reminds me this of] your request. 
Seeing this reduction, any gold or other 
carriage for Governor of Kiao-chau im- 
possible. Goes he to foot therefore hence- 
forth, but with cavalry escort. See you? 
If therefore governorship no longer de- 
sirable, even if Englishman or half- 
Englishman eligible, what alternative ? 
Offer you very gladly the distinguished 
position of stationmaster on a branch 
line of the Prussian State Railway. 
Uniform very elegant, with real sword, 
and red cap quite charming. What a 
chance for you! Quieter than India. 

Your truely, § von Bitow. 





Awrut Tortore! Farat Resvir!— 
It is confidently reported, though at 
present we are not at liberty to mention 
any names in connection with the tragic 
occurrence, that a certain well-known 
musical critic went, by invitation, to an 
amateur concert, where he was put into 
a seat and actually bored to death! 
The matter is in the hands of the 
police, and the mysterious affair will be 
strictly investigated. 





HAVE I ANY REDRESS? 


Sir,—I am a strong anti-Imperialist 
and, holding sacred my opinions as J do, 
I was moved to write a few lines of 
sarcastic welcome to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
on his return from his vaunted South 
African mission. Having finished them 
in the rough, I handed them, according 
to my custom, to my wife to make a 
fair copy and post to the Editor of our 
local Radical paper, the Herald. These 
were the lines in their finished state :— 


JOE’S TRIUMPH. 
Assvrep of praise the braggart comes ; 
A smile of triumph bares his gums ; 
The fawning crowd their plaudits sound, 
To greet their Joz on English ground— 


Their Jor, not ours. Soon, soon may he 

Be robbed of his supremacy, 

And his imperialistic faith 

Die an unmourned, degraded death ! 

The hunt for approbation o’er, 

Now must he set to work once more ; 

Would that his holiday ne’er ended, 

Since all he does must be amended. 
F. 


» da 


Owing to some misunderstanding my 
wife addressed the envelope to the 
Editor of the Mercury, a Conservative 
paper of a very bitter type, the Editor 
of which, instead of returning them, as 
a gentleman would have done, made a 
few alterations and printed them, with 
my initials, as a genuine address of 
welcome to his demi-god! I quote his 
garbled version :— 


IO TRIUMPHE. 


Secure of praise the hero comes, 

Amid the thunder of the drums; 

The happy crowd their plaudits sound 
To greet their chief on English ground. 


Their chief and ours. Long may he live, 
Fresh proofs of statesmanship to give, 
And propagate, while he has breath, 

His grand Imperialistic faith. 


His federating mission o’er, 
Now will he work at home once more ; 
Would that his labours never ended, 
Their final outcome is so ames x 


Comment is needless—such are Im- 


perialist manners. Iam, 
Yours, &c., F. T. L. 





Extract FroM THE Drary or A ScHOLAR 
or New Corece, Oxrorp.—‘‘In the 
early afternoon of this day, overtired 
by delivering his marvellous Lecture 
on ‘The Underlying Oneness of All 
Material Phenomena’ (showing that 
each created thing is fundamentally 
identical with every other created 
thing), our learned Master put his 
tea-kettle into the large easy-chair, and 
went and sat on the fire. The next 
lecture of the course has been unavoid- 








ably postponed.”’ 
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THE NAVAL ENGINEER. 
A Rough Rime by an Ancient Mariner. 
“The engineer feels that on engineering 
depends not only the mere propulsion of the 
ship, but also gunnery, — electricity, and 
everything else.”—Daily Paper. | 
Wuewn the Admirable Cricrroy 
Adorned this hemisphere 
He must have been a “ bright-un 
And a Naval Engineer. 


Old admirals and captains stout, 
And such like poor small beer, 

Would all be lost at sea without 
The Naval Engineer. 


No longer an apprentice dunce 
He toils in workshops drear ; 
But, like Minerva, shines at once, 

A Naval Engineer. 


The genius and the poet sit 
On the same level here, 

Their motto, “ Nascitur, non fit,” 
Suits the Naval Engineer. 


He spends four years at College, 
‘Exams’ he need not fear 

In any branch of knowledge, 
Our Naval Engineer. 


Let guns and hull superfluous be 
With engine-room and gear ; 

On Belleville boiler goes to sea 
Our Naval Engineer. 


Torpedoes in each pocket, 
Two guns in front and rear, 

Some fire-balls and a rocket 
Completes the Engineer. 


Come on then, every mother’s son, 
We'll all sing “Cheer, Boys, cheer!” 

Warr, Netson, both rolled into one— 

Aren’t equal to that great big gun— 
‘The Naval Engineer!” 





SCRAPS FROM A HOCKEY LUNCH. 
Sceve—Mrs. Distrart’s country house. 


Persoxe—Two hockey teams about to 
play a match, and a handful of 
harmless house quests. 

Mrs. Distrait (the gentle hostess, carv- 
ing chicken). Do you like the wing, 
Miss Suyncarps ? 

Miss Shyngards (a player, casually). 
Oh, yes, the right wing best. 

Mrs. D. (much puzzled). Oh, is it 
supposed to be better than the left ? 

Miss 8. (absently, scanning the other 
team). It’s much less hard, I think. 

Mrs. D. But these aren’t tough, I 
assure you. Even the legs are tender. 

Miss S. (with sudden attention). Ah, 
there I can sympathise. My guards are 
very little protection. 

% ® * * 

Mrs. D’Oyle (a quest, on Miss Suyy- 
Garp’s other side). Have you seen Miss 
Fow.er’s photograph ? 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 








Miss S. Is that the half-back ? 
Mrs. D’0O. No, the side-face. 
& & ® ® 


Mr. Golightly (a guest). Are you a 
friend of Miss Goatpust’s, Miss Hooker? 

Miss Hooker (a player). Not by any 
means. She’s too abominably selfish— 
she never passes anything. 

Mr. G. Oh, but perhaps she’s very 
hungry, or perhaps you Raven asked 
her. 

Miss H. That wouldn’t be the least 
good. She simply dribbles all the time. 

Mr. G. At the table ? 

Miss H. No, on the ground, of course. 

Mr. G. (shudders). How disgustin’ ! 

& @ @ ® 


Miss Dodger (a player). I like being 
centre in a mixed match, don’t you? 
You always know there are several men 
around you. 

Miss Hacker (a guest, loftily). Yes, 
there’s safety in numbers, I admit; 
still, there’s a little element of danger 
sometimes. 

Miss D. (thoughtfully). Well, of course 
there is more danger, so you must 
mark your man. 

Miss H. Mark your man, indeed! I 
never get to that length—I simply cut 
them. [Cuts Miss Dopaer also, 

« e o e 

Mrs. Distrait (speaking down the table). 
I saw Miss Passmore to-day. 

Mr. Golightly. I’m sure she plays 
hockey. 


Miss Hooker. How do you know that, 
Mr. GonicHtty ? 

Mr. G. By her ankles, of course. 

Chorus of Guests and Mrs. Distrait. 
By her ankles ? 

Mr. G. (pluming himself to deliver 
his hardworked epigram). Why, don’t 
you know? everybody plays either to 
show her ankles or to justify them. 

[The Guests smile. The Players try to 

look indifferent. 
& = 4 Pod 

Miss Bluestocking (a guest). In my 
opinion there ’s no one like MEREDITH on 
a winter afternoon. 

Mr. Goodwin (a player). Do you mean 
the Merepita that got so hacked last 
week ? 

Miss B. I can’t say anything about 
last week, but he was rather severely 
cut up by the Onlooker the week before. 

Miss Lark (a player). The onlookers 
have no right to interfere-—that’s my 
opinion ! 

Miss B. (recognising her existence for 
a moment). Quite so. 

Mr. G. (impatiently). Well, but is 
MEREDITH any good ? 

Miss B. Quite in the front rank, I 
should say. 

Mr. G. What’s his strong point ? 

Miss B. His treatment of women, I 
think, undoubtedly. 

Mr. G. He’s not rough, then? 
You ’ve got to win somehow, you know. 

Miss B. Yes, he’s a little rough on 
them sometimes, but he’s really very 
fair. 

Miss L. ae. I don’t mind a 
man being rough so long as he’s fair. 

Miss B. (ignoring her). His men are 
generally a bit weak, unfortunately. 

Mr. G. How does he place them ? 

Miss B. In very awkward positions, 
sometimes; but then, MerepiTH always 
had a knack of getting out of awkward 
positions. 

Mr. G. Which do you consider his 
best ? 

Miss B. Richard Feverel, I think, or 
Lord Ormont. 

Miss L. (excitedly, rising once more). 
O, I never heard of a real Lord playing 
hockey. Do tell me! Where does he 
play ? 

[Mrs. Distrar gives the signal to rise, 

and retires to lie down with a 
headache. 





Tue Cape Times, describing Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to Groot Constantia, 
says, ‘‘There were carriages by the 
score and motors by the dozen. On 
the stoep of the old homestead were 
assembled all the rank and fashion of 
the Peninsula, panting painfully with 
that distressful monotony peculiar to 
the breed, also gave forth a pungent 
aroma, common to their species.” A 








very nice derangement of epitaphs ! 























